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“T tell you I am innocent”—p. 389. 
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CuapTer LX.—-WHAT SHE HAD TO TELL. 


We: Carrie, what has happened? your looks 


frighten me.” 
As he spoke, Edward Arden hastily pushed one of 
the rustic chairs towards his sister. She sank into 


VOL. VI. 


The brother went to her, 


it without uttering a word. 
At last she recovered the 


and gently took her hand. 
power to speak, but her words gave no explanation 


to her startled listeners. 
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« Edward—poor—poor papa.” excited in gossiping with the newly-returned traveller 

The young man faltered, with a sick sense of over the events of his continental life, Edward 
apprehension, “ What is it, Carrie? surely you are | had left him in the library with his mother, whey 
not come to tell me that there’s something the | he took that stroll into the park to meet John 
matter with him!” | Hesketh. He learned that Mr. Arden had died gua. 


| 
His sister answered him in a choked voice. ‘Oh, | denly in his chair with some half-spoken words upon 


Edward, papa—is—is—dead.” his lips addressed to his wife. 

The last word was nearly indistinct, for the sentence The physicians gave their verdict that death hag 
was broken by a sob, but the brother had caught its | resulted from disease of the heart. 
terrible meaning ; his blue eyes had a painful strain John Hesketh never forgot that day at Lowfield, 
in their fixed bewildered gaze, It was the first great “Good-bye, Mr. John. It’s a sad loss for Loy. 


shock that he had ever known, but as yet he had not | field. There wasn’t a better master in all the country 
fully realised it. The violence and suddenness of the | than him that’s gone.” 
blow seemed to have numbed the nerves of feeling; This remark came from the keeper of the lodge, 
the sharper agony would come with the reaction. | who was standing at the gate when John Hesketh 
Mr. Arden had been very dear to his son; filial | passed through. One glance at the man’s face would 
affection had always been strong in Edward. Caroline | have sufficed to tell that he spoke as he felt, and his 
rose from her seat; in her agitation she had not | words might have been taken as the expression of 
noticed the presence of John Hesketh. ‘The usual | feelings shared in common by all the Lowfield de. 
haughty gesture was gone, there was none of the old | pendents. There was the same sorrowful burden on 
pride in that face of ashen whiteness. The tall figure | the minds of all; from the servants and tenants to 
stooped as though old age had suddenly come upon | the field labourers and the village poor, who had 
her in her youth; she seemed utterly broken and | been pensioners on his bounty, all mourned the 
subdued by the afiliction of which she had been the death of Mr. Arden. John stopped and_ replied 
messenger, | kindly but briefly to the old servant. He could not 
“Go, Edward, to mamma.” talk much, for kis mind had not recovered from the 
That was all she said, no further explanation was | shock of the event which made that visit to Lowfield 
given or asked. The allusion to the mother had | so sadly memorable to him; and he had just left 
struck a new chord of feeling in her brother; it | the presence of the widowed mother and her son, 
seemed to bring more vividly to him the agony of | steadily resisting Edward’s attempt to persuade him 
bereavement, and give reality to the sudden desola- | to prolong his stay, for he had a feeling that his 
tion which had fallen on their house. It was at this | presence would be intrusion on their sorrow. A 
point the young man broke down ; he covered his face reference to his time-table showed him that he would 
with his hands and sobbed. have some time to wait before the departure of the 
“ Dear old father! Oh, Carrie, I can’t believe it— train that was to take him to town. This would 
poor mother!” | afford him an opportunity to go round by the church- 
After that outburst he went slowly after Caroline, | yardand pay a visit to the schoolmaster’s grave. He 
making a sign for his friend to follow. owed it to Eva, for he had accepted it from her as 
John Hesketh was inexpressibly shocked at the | sort of duty which he had been glad to have laid upon 
nature of the interruption to their talk in the 
summer-house; apart from his deep sympathy with | said at their parting. He had not forgotten her words, 
the bereaved family, he grieved personally for the | nor the droop of her tender grey eyes as she strove 
death of Mr. Arden, in whom he had lost one of the , to hide the tears which filled them at that allusion to 
kind patrons who had befriended his friendless youth, | the dead. His way to the churchyard took him past 
He had not a word to say, but silently followed the | the old grey cottage in the lane, which had always 
brother and sister on their way to the house, with its | been a sort of shrine to him from its association with 
darkened windows so sadly blinded to the sunshine, | Eva Ashton. His eyes sought it wistfully as he 
a type of the lives within from which the light had | passed, as if almost expecting to see once more the 
been so suddenly shut out that day | white-haired grandfather sitting in the porch, with 
It did not take long to put Edward in possession | the old dog at his feet and Eva’s fair face looking 
over his shoulder. How everything was changed! 
In the place of David Ashton’s fine old face and 
striking, patriarchal head he saw a fat, coarse 
health up to that morning, when he had complained | featured man smoking a clay pipe; and in the dear 
at breakfast of feeling a little unwell, but nothing 
serious enough to excite anxiety either in himself 





| 
| 
| 


him. “ You will visit his grave sometimes,” she had 


of all the circumstances associated with his father’s 
death. The story of grief was soon told. The 
much-lamented gentleman had appeared in his usual 


old garden which Eva had made a special care—in 
the very walks made sacred to him by the tread of 
or others. His indisposition did not prevent him | her light, fairy feet—there was a group of rough, 
driving to the station in the forenoon to meet his | noisy schoolboys, racing after each other in their 
son, On reaching home, he seemed to get pleasantly ' boisterous play. 
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Her old home. John felt himself recoil from the 
desecration, and with his heart aching over the broken 
Iusion, hurried on to the churchyard lying calm 
and tranquil in the soft April twilight—he felt that 
he needed its peace to minister to his sick heart. 
He was taking with him a paper of flower seed, which 
he meant to sow on Mr. Ashton’s grave, in the hope 
that when Eva came again to visit it there would be 
sme fragrant, fair-eyed blossoms growing there, to 
pear their sweet testimony of the manner in which 
he had fulfilled the care she had entrusted to him. 
But when and how would the daughter visit her 
father’s grave ? Would it be as the lady of Low- 
feld ard Edward Arden’s wife? As this probability 
fashed through his mind, he checked it with some- 
thing of self-reproach, as if the thought was pre- 
nature, and out of keeping with the sorrow which 
he had just left behind in the house of mourning. 


CHAPTER LXI. 


EXPLANATIONS, 


“Here is a gentleman wanting to see you, Mr. | 


Marlow. I asked him to come up-stairs, for he said 
he knew you would see him.” 


“Quite right. Show him in. Then close the | 


door, and don’t let me be disturbed for anything.” 

“Very well, sir. But about your medicine ?” 

“Tt is here within my reach. I have my watch, 
and shall know the time to take it, so you need not 
be uneasy on that point.” 

The sick man was grateful for her interest in him, 
but he spoke a little impatiently, for the visitor, who 
had been waited for with such anxiety, was stand- 
ing at the door. In obedience to his hint, the old 
woman bustled out, favouring the stranger with an 
inquisitive look. She was eager to communicate to 
her husband the result of her observations concern- 
ing Mr. Marlow’s visitor. She closed the door as she 
had been ordered, saying to herself with a significant 
nod, “I was right, He’s been expecting that man, 
and now he won’t avorry so much. Maybe he’s a 
lawyer.” 

At a sign from Godfrey Marlow, Mr. Fenwick 


advanced to the side of the bed. The first sight of 
the invalid seemed to have strangely impressed him. | 
It was not that he was startled by the ravages of | 


iekness, though it struck him that the face was 
much changed since he had seen it last. It was not 
that which brought the troubled look into his eyes 
md made him shrink back as the sick man raised 
himself ‘in bed. It was the old fancy about the 
likeness, the same feeling which had come over him 
when he caught the reflection of the face in the 
glass on the occasion of Godfrey Marlow’s last visit. 
He was roused by the hard, dry tones which he had 
kamed to know so well. That voice broke the 
ilnsion, 


“« . 
Tam glad you are come, Charles Fenwick; but 


! 


' if I read your looks rightly, they express either 
aversion or fear. Is it so?” 

“ I—I cannot say.” 

“Be honest. But never mind; I will not press 
that now; there is another question that I want you 
| to answer. You remember, on our last meeting, you 
| affirmed that you were innocent, and I asked if you 
| would dare to repeat that on oath. As you did not 
| reply then, I have summoned you here to-day to ask 
it again.” 

« And I answer, as I would have answered then, 
had I heard your question, which I did not, for I 
must have become unconscious. Yes, I dare repeat 
on oath what I told you that day—that I was 
innocent of the thought or intention of evil.” 

“What! face to face with one who may be stand- 
ing on the threshold of another world, dare you 
stand there and proclaim yourself innocent ?” 

“Yea” 

A look of relief passed over the face of the sick 
man; but the old cynical expression instantly re- 
turned, and he sank back upon the bed, saying, 
“Charles Fenwick, I say you are guilty, for I was 
| present. You had better confess it, and trust the 
| rest to me.” 
| Mr. Fenwick’s face whitened as he exclaimed, “I 
tell you I am innocent.” 

“ Do’ you dare to tell me that Geoffrey Fenwick’s 
death does not lie upon your conscience ?” 

“T do; even if I were lying on that bed instead of 
you, I could answer with a clear conscience that the 
cause of his death was an accident, and I would have 
| saved him if I could. There was hot blood on both 
| sides, and hard words were spoken which might have 

been unsaid between us if he had been spared— 
| would that he had! The accident that ended his 
life cast over mine a shadow that has never passed 


from that day to this.” 

The hand that lay over the coverlet trembled 
visibly. Godfrey Marlow was getting agitated. 

«4 shadow on your life, Charles Fenwick! how 
can that be? Whatever love there might once have 
been between you and your cousin Geoffrey, you met 
that day as enemies, and you know what you gained 


by his death.” 

“You are alluding to my marriage with Louisa 
Colton.” 

“Tam. You knew that your cousin Geoffrey loved 
her; yet you stepped between him and happiness, and 
robbed him of the girl’s heart.” 

Mr. Fenwick winced, as if each word had been a 
touch on a bare nerve. He replied, “It is strange 
that you, of whom I know nothing, should be master 
of my secrets. But you wrong me and the dead. I 

| could not take from poor Geoffrey that which he did 
not possess. Louisa Colton had not given him her 
heart.” 

| He was not prepared for the effect of his answer. 

| The hand which had been lying passively on the 
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coverlet made an effort to grasp his arm, but | 
failed. 

“Not given him her heart!’’ Godfrey Marlow 
repeated excitedly. ‘“ How dare you say it?” 

“ Because it is the truth. There was a boy-and- | 
girl friendship between them, but nothing more. I | 
was not to blame because my cousin Geoffrey misread 
a woman’s nature, and mistook sisterly regard for | 
the love which she gave only to the man to whom 
she trusted her happiness.” 

“Tf [could be sure of that,” the sick man muttered 
under his breath. 

Mr. Fenwick went on. “If it had been otherwise, 
I would never have tried to win her love, though I 
should have missed a good, true wife. But it was 
a mistake from the beginning. She never gave him 
encouragement that could mislead; the blindness was 
all his own. If you are as intimate with Geoffrey’s 
affairs as you are with mine, you will know the cause 
of our quarrel—the misunderstanding that did all 
the mischief, and divided me from the friend who | 
had been dear as a brother.” | 

“T blame you, Charles Fenwick, that these expla- 
nations were not made on that day. Why not have 
said all this when you two met that fatal afternoon 
on the river-bank, and wrangled like men who would 
stop at nothing in their passion?” 

As he spoke, Godfrey Marlow looked keenly at the 
speaker ; his voice still had the old sternness. It 
was evident that his nature had a hard grain in it, | 
not easy to manage or mould. | 


Before Mr. Fenwick could reply, there was a knock, 
followed almost simultaneously by the opening of the 
door and the entrance of a small, sharp-looking 
man, with a sharp voice and brisk manner, who 
stepped up to the bed and took unceremonious pos- 
session of the sick man’s wrist, with a brief “ How 


’ 


are we getting on to-day ?’ 

It was Godfrey Marlow’s medical attendant. He 
had overlooked the possibility of his visit, and his 
prohibition to the landlady had not included him. | 
He gave Mr. Fenwick a glance that seemed to say, 


“Have patience; this will soon be over.” 

He understood it, and walked to the window, 
leaving the physician and patient together. He was 
glad of the interruption, as it gave him time to com- 
pose himself, for the excitement was becoming more 


than he could bear; besides, he must prepare himself | 
for what was to follow. 
CHAPTER LXII. 
SETTLING ACCOUNTS. 


Tue doctor had just gone, and Godfrey Marlow, in 


spite of a caution against excitement which that 


gentleman had thought it necessary to give his 
patient, recalled Mr. Fenwick to his bedside. 

“Now we can say our say, we are not likely to be 
interrupted again ; but come nearer, the light is not 


i 





a 
good, and I want to look at you while we talk, | 
like to read faces, for the eyes often tell what the 
tongue keeps back.” 

Mr. Fenwick humoured the desire of the sick man, 
though he said, “In my case there is nothing “ty 
keep back.” 

« Are you sure of that?” 

“Quite sure.” 

‘Could you say the same to Geoffrey Fenwick jf 
he were alive ?” 

*T could.” 

“Are you prepared to answer why you did not try 
to make matters up with your cousin Geoffrey? 
Frankness on your side might have been met with 
forbearance on his, and your life would have been 
spared the shadow you mentioned just now. A few 
words at the right time would have saved all; but 
instead of trying to heal, you chafed the sore, and in 
a manner that 





Mr, Fenwick interrupted. “TI don’t follow your 
meaning. You seem better informed than myself 
concerning those sad incidents which I have been 
years trying to forget. Perhaps you can tell me 
what I could have done to avert the calamity, which 
Geoffrey’s rash temper helped to draw upon himself.” 

The answer was given in a strangely agitated tone. 
“You should have explained things to your cousin, 
and when you knew him to be encouraging a wrong 
impression concerning Louisa Colton’s choice, why 
not have made an open confession of the truth, and 
thus warned him from the quicksand that wrecked 
his happiness? Geoffrey Fenwick deserved that much 


/ at your hands, whatever might be his faults, if only 


for the sake of the friendship to which you alluded 
just now.” 

Mr. Fenwick replied hurriedly, “Geoffrey would 
listen to no explanations on that sad day, which! 
would gladly have blotted out of my life; he met 
me in a mood that no words of mine could influence, 
for passion had blinded his judgment, and his heart 
was turned against me.” 

“For what reason?” interrupted the sick man, 
sharply. “Because he thought you had been playing 
him false—acting a double part, and making use of 
opportunities to supplant him in the affection of the 
woman he loved.” 

“It was those suspicions that did me the injustice 
which I could not help resenting; particularly when 
Geoffrey put hard words into the scale. It was sure to 
strike the balance against him. Few men like to sit 
down under false accusations, and I had some spirit 
in those days.” 

“Are you sure there was no blame attached to 
you, Charles Fenwick ? Why not have made allowance 
for the feelings of a disappointed man, and had some 
charity for the rival who had been worsted in the 
contest, measuring his failure by your own success— 
that is, if you set high value on what you had won ? 
But this talk is scarcely to the purpose. In most cases 
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the reaping of old grievances yields but a sorry | 
harvest, and ours will be no exception.” 

“Yet it strikes me that all our interviews have 
heen for that object Mr. Marlow.” | 

There was a singular expression on Godfrey Mar- | 
low’s face as he listened. In reply he said, “ Ah, in- 
deed, you think so. Well, our present meeting will 
be exceptional, for I did not send for you to-day 
merely to talk. Have you no curiosity as to the result 
of our strange acquaintance, which, to judge from 
certain signs, has not been very desirable to you?” 

Mr. Fenwick looked troubled. 

“J have answered your questions, Godfrey Marlow ; 
what more do you require ?” 

“For you to clear yourself from certain suspicions 
which, in my mind at least, have attached to you 
from that tenth of November, of which we have both 
such vivid remembrance. Give me a clear statement 
of the facts relative to that fatal quarrel with your 
cousin Geoffrey. I have proved to you that I am 
already well informed on the subject—perhaps better 
than you wish, but I want your version of the cir- 
cumstances connected with this sad affair.” 

“Ts this examination necessary for your purpose ? 
You cannot tell how it distresses me to talk of these 
things—it—it is like the reopening of a grave.” 

“What matter, when the dead has been little 
mourned, as in the case of hot-tempered Geoffrey, 
whose fate, you say, was the result of his own rash- 
ness? which means, I suppose, his inability to reason 
and carry on the warfare of words with an even pulse | 
and cold calculating brain. No, he could not expect 
to leave grief behind. It is a dangerous thing to stand | 
in other people’s way.” 

The grim, grey face on the pillow seemed setting 
into harder lines, 

Mr. Fenwick visibly shrank. 

“Thave told you I am innocent, Godfrey Marlow, 
and you do not believe me, but it is true. I aman 
old man now, sir, and the love of life is not so strong 


that I should peril my soul to save it. Your words 
! 
| 


| 


} 
' 


are ruthless; you have no mercy.” 

“You made that remark once before, and I asked | 
if you had shown mercy in the past. Was it not well 
for you that the river kept its secret, and did not | 
give back the body of the drowned to be a witness 
against you ?” 

Mr. Fenwick shuddered. 

“Why recall that now, it can do no good ?” 

The sick man went on, as though he had not heard 
him, “You remember the scene. The afternoon 
dosing in, with the thick November fog creeping 
tound you, a fit screen to hide the evil passions that 
had been roused, and how the strife ended.” 

Si cannot bear this!” cried the merchant, ex- 
titedly. “You can have no other purpose than to 
put me on the rack.” 

“Yet you tell me that it was an accident,” struck 


Godfrey Marlow, giving him a peculiar look. 


“ And I repeat on oath that it was. In the heat of 
our talk, when we were both getting angry, Geoffrey’s 
foot slipped, and he fell backward into the river.” 

“You pushed him, Charles Fenwick.” 

“T deny it, sir, for as he fell I made an effort to 


catch him, and my hand came in contact with his 


arm, but I was unable to get hold of it.” 

“Well, what then ?” 

“T risked my life to save his, and jumped in after 
him, but the fog prevented me seeing anything. Still 
I did not give up the search until ' was exhausted 
and in danger of sharing his fate.” 

The lines in Godfrey Marlow’s face visibly 
softened. 

The speaker continued: ‘When I found that he 
was gone I almost wished that I myself had not been 
saved, though I did not dream then of the possibility 
of being charged with his death. You tell me you 
were his friend, Mr. Marlow, and that you were 
present at our meeting. Geoffrey gave me no hint 
about a third person; but it strikes me now as 
strange that you should have been content to 


| be only a looker on, while he was struggling for 


life.” 

“How do you know that I was content? don’t 
jump at conclusions.” He reflected a moment, then 
asked, “‘ Was the body never found?” 

“ Not that I am aware.” 

“ Would you have me believe that you lament the 
fate that befell your cousin ?” 

“Tt is the bitterest thing that I have to recall, in 
looking back at my life.” 

Godfrey Marlow lay still for some moments, then 
said, “‘ What will you say if I tell you that your 
cousin is alive ?” 

“It would make my heart lighter than it has 


been for many years, but that is an idle question to 


ask now.” 

“Not so idle as you suppose, for it is the truth. 
Geoffrey Fenwick is alive.” 

“ Alive! thank God.” 

“Yes, alive; asad sour-tempered recluse, alienated 
—from his kind ; but he is wiser than when you knew 
him.” 

Mr. Fenwick started, light was beginning to dawn 
upon him, and he said in a low agitated voice, “ Am 
I labouring under a delusion? Can this be real? 
Is it—is it e 

“T am Geoffrey Fenwick As Godfrey Mazlow I 
have been seeking revenge; but you are better than 
I expected to find, and as I don’t know that I may 
ever rise from this bed, it is time to drop the 








masquerade, and—and 
The sentence ended in an inarticulate gasp, he 
tried to point to a glass of water on the table, but 
before Mr. Fenwick could get it to his lips he 
had fainted; the excitement which had sustained 
him had given way. 
(To be continued.) 
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A PLAIN SERMON, BY THE REV. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., PRINCIPAL OF KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, AND EXAMINING 


CHAPLAIN TO THE 


BISHOP OF BATIL 


AND WELLS. 


“I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to 
the Lord.”’—Rom. x.i. 1. 






Th HE words of the text occur in the great 
Epistle to the Romans, exactly at the 
point where St. Paul, having dealt 
fssl| with some of the deepest truths of 
Christian doctrine, turns solerfinly, and yet almost 
as with a sense of relief, to the enforcement of the 
duties of Christian life. It is always so with him. 
He could not conceive a deep faith in the truths of 
the Gospel, cold, dead, unfruitful in good works; 
for to him such faith was not a matter of mere 
understanding, but the great joy and mainspring 
of life. Nor did he ever fancy, as, in spite of 
the experience of every age and every religion, 
some men have always fancied, that we can enforce 
such Christian duties, and yet put all Chris- 
tian doctrine aside, as if it had nothing to do 
with the living power, which alone is fruitful in 
good works. You will always find in the New 
Testament that the same parts which are fullest 
of thought, and even of mystery, are just those 
which deal most successfully and powerfully with 
plain ordinary duty—only that in them such duty 
is seen, even as our Lord’s body was scen at the 
transfiguration, as real, as human, as tangible as 
ever, but yet lighted up by a new glory, and 
kindled by an inner life, which belong not to earth 
but to heaven. 

There is no better instance of this than those 
famous words of the text, which, you remember, 
we take up each time that we approach Christ 
in the Holy Communion, and “offer and present 
ourselves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, 
holy, and living sacrifice to the Lord.” In relation 
to them, the attention is at once caught and fixed 
by two things especially—by the fact that St. Paul 
“beseeches us by the mercies of God,’ and next 
by the question, “what is it to be a sacrifice to 
the Lord?” 

There is a peculiar beauty and power in these 
words, “ by the mercies of God.” In all the earlier 
part of the Epistle, St. Paul had been setting forth 
very strongly the truth that our salvation hangs 
simply and solely on the love of God, shown 
forth in the Lord Jesus Christ; that all he asks 
of us is to believe the promise of that salvation, 
to accept it with our whole hearts, to put our 
whole trust in him, simply to cling to his cross 
and lean on his grace. This Roman Epistle, as 


every student of Holy Scripture knows—taken in 
conjunction with that Epistle to the Galatians, 
written at the same time, which is to it very much 





what a masterly sketch is to a finished picture 
marks a great crisis in the teaching of Chris. 
tianity, which was to determine whether it was to 
be a law or a power of the Spirit, a ritual or a life, 
a heritage of one race and generation, or the trea. 
sure for all people and for all time. The greatness 
of that crisis was impressed specially on St. Paul, 
On those eyes of his, so dim to what we call reali. 
ties here, so keen sighted into the higher realities 
of heaven, burst the fullest revelation of God’s all. 
embracing love. The very chapter before this 
ends with words of adoration and thankfulness: 
“QO the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God! To him be glory for 
ever and ever.” Then, having filled his own heart 
and the hearts of his disciples with the almost 
overwhelming feeling of God’s love, he turns to 
them as in the text—‘ I beseech you, by the mercies 
of God,” by all that free forgiveness, that all- 
sufficient grace of which I have spoken—I beseech 
you “to give yourselves wholly a living sacrifice to 
him.” 

Observe the nobleness of the motive. He might 
have said (God knows how truly), what at other 
times he did say, “ Knowing the terror of the 
Lord, we persuade men.” He might have warned 
them that the “wages of sin is death ”—misery in 
life, in death, and in the world to come. He 
might have said, “ Why are you so mad, as for the 
sake of the pleasures of the flesh, or the promises 
of this world, to sin against the very object and 
law of your being, and so make it come to pass, 
that it had been better had you never been born! 
You cannot look around and within you, without 
seeing the first foretaste of God’s righteous judg- 
ment. You cannot surely believe that he who is 
at once almighty and all-righteous will ever allow 
that judgment to be evaded or defied. I beseech 
you, by the righteous wrath and judgment of God, 
to turn ere it is too late, and give yourselves up 
to him.” He might have said this; and there are 
times when we must say it, when we must not let 
fear of want of charity, or of appearance of pre- 
sumption, keep back our plain solemn witness and 
earnest warning to sinners. Such warning the 
Jehoiakims of the day—the bold, bad men of the 
world—are always hearing from the prophets of 
God. And if they reject it, if they cut it with the 
sharp knife of their scorn, and burn it in the fire 
of their persecution, then the Lord himself takes 
up the word, and (to quote those words so full of 
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mournful solemnity), ‘there are written again | 
ll the words of the first message, but there are 
added unto them many like words” beside. 

Or, again, he might have appealed to their own 
consciences-—to the sense of duty to God and man 


which speaks to men there, to exhort to good, and 
to condemn the evil; and in regard to this, he 
might have set before them the law of God—holy, 
o . . . 
just, and good in itself, as well as terrible in its 
enforcement,of the terrible stings of conscience. 
He might have held up the picture of righteous- 
ness, purity, and love, not as abstract, but as in- 
carnate in the Lord Jesus Christ, and said—“I 
beseech you by your deep sense of all that is true 
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only the terror of God’s righteous law to scare 


| you, and, like a lightning-flash, to show you the 
| sinfulness of your heart and the dark abyss of 


judgment to come, it might be vain, it might 
almost be a mockery, to call you to God. But 
he has forgiven you freely. Nay, he yearns so 


' sorrowfully over you, that he has sent his Son to 
live and die and rise again for you. He waits not 


and good; I beseech you by that loathing and | 


fear of evil which, except in the utterly lost, never 
die away; I beseech you by the will of God, re- 
yealed to you at once in beauty and in terror; 
I beseech you to give yourselves up to him.” He 
might have said so, and said so rightly. No 
preacher of the Gospel understands his mission, 
who does not. believe that there is a voice of God, 
speaking in the hearts of men through the sense of 
truth and goodness,—who does not appeal to that 
noble sense of duty and willingness to sacrifice for 
it, which has its disciples and its martyrs day by 
day, in the work of life, and even on the battle-field 
of death itself. 

But he does not use either of these motives. 
He says: “I beseech you, by the mercies of God.” 
He appeals, that is, to the sense of gratitude 
and hope and faith, which springs from the con- 
viction of God’s mercy. He knew, indeed, that 
men would pervert that teaching, and say: “ Let us 
continue in sin, because we are under grace. God 
is so merciful that he must forgive. Let us go on 
in sin while we have health and strength, repent 
at the eleventh hour, and give God the dregs of 
our life. Nay more; let us go on even to the 
last; for we cannot and will not believe the reality 
of judgment from so all-merciful a God.” He 
knew all this: again and again, like that great 
Apostle of the Reformation, who drew his chief 
inspiration from him, he warns them against it, 
all the more sorrowfully and indignantly because 
it was a perversion of his own teaching. But 
still, in spite of this, he boldly avows the great 
motive, knowing that for the mass of men it 
is the highest and most powerful of all. You 
remember that in this Epistle he shows how 
much more powerful mercy is even than justice. 
“Scarcely for a righteous man will one die; but 
fora good man”—that is, be it noted, for a 





for you to seek him, but in his eternal Son, and 
by his earthly servants, he comes, as it were, to 
draw you to himself, and to save you from your 
own sin. He asks nothing of you, but to believe 
in him, to trust his atonement and his grace, to 
accept his salvation. When God has done and is 
doing all this for you, is it possible that no thank- 
fulness, no love, no hope should awake in your 
heart? I beseech you, by the mercies of God, do 
that which alone remains. Why will youdie? I 
beseech you, give yourselves to Him.” 

This is the motive which is so especially the 
motive of the Gospel, as distinguished from the 
Law. This it was which our Lord himself im- 
plied, when he first preached, saying, “ Repent,” 
not because judgment is near, but because “ the 
kingdom of heaven”—the kingdom of love, joy, 
and peace—“is at hand.” This it was which he 
set forth in that loveliest group of parables—the 
Lost Sheep, the Lost Silver, and the Prodigal 
Son. This it was which he himself used so often 
to the scorn or perplexity of the Pharisees, when, 
by the very touch of love and forgiveness, he drew 
sinners to himself. And it is a motive which has 
never lost its power. Try it with the innacent 
child; try it even with the erring and hardened 
sinner; you will find that it has a strength which 
no threats of judgment, no appeal even to right- 
eousness can ever have. By it the Gospel pleads 
with us every day; by it we should seek to plead 
for Christ with others. “I beseech you, by the 
mercies of God,’ is after all, the pleading that 
overcomes the world. 


Look, then, at the other point. What is it 


| that St. Paul urges us to doP “I beseech you 


gracious and merciful man—“ some will even dare | 


to die.” And then he goes on to tell how infinitely 
God's love is beyond any human type. “God 
commendeth his love toward us, in that, while 
We were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” He 
seems to say: “If you were still under sin, with 


that ye present your bodies ”»—that is, of course, 
clearly yourselves, in body, soul, and spirit— 
“that ye present yourselves a living sacrifice to 
God.” What is it to be a sacrifice? He spoke to 
Jews, or those converted by Jews, and they knew 
well what he meant. But we Christians err full 
often by confusion of the various ideas of sacrifice. 
Remember that there were two sacrifices of living 
things under the Mosaic law: there was the sin- 
offering, which signified the taking away of sin; 
there was the burnt offering, which signified the 
dedication or surrender of the sacrificer, soul and 
body, to God. It was the peculiarity of the 
Temple service that the burnt offering could not 
be offered at any solemn time, unless a sin-offer- 
ing went before it. Surely, if we think a all, we 
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must see what all this means to us. 
offering can we offer; it is the merest superstition 
—though, unhappily, it is a superstition never 
dead, reviving again and again with a power 
which makes a “ saint’s tragedy” in some of the 
noblest and tenderest spirits of Christ’s Church— 
to think that we can, by our suffering or by our 
doing, atone for sin, and, as it were, buy back our 
salvation of God. No sin-offering need we offer; 
for, thank God, once for all, he, the Lord Jesus 


No sin- 


_ teach us to use them for him. 


Christ, has offered himself a sacrifice for sin, and , 


“there is no condemnation for them that are in 
Christ Jesus.” 
burnt offering, which is simply the giving up our- 
selves, our lives and deaths, our souls and bodies, 
all that we have, all that we are, to the service 
of God, not as if this were a great thing or a 
strange thing, but as that which is the reasonable 
and bounden duty of men as men. 

They who pay it reason thus: “ God made me 
all that I am—all that I hope to be. Whatever 


there is of goodness, of power, of life in me, he | 


gave. 
Son. All the means of conquering sin, all hope in 
death, all inheritance of heaven, were bought for 
me by the unspeakable humiliation and suffering 
of his eternal love. God the Holy Spirit it is who 
enlightens, who guides, who inspires me; all my 
spiritual life comes from him. It is he who 


No! our sacrifice is that of the | 


God redeemed me from sin in his blessed | 






or bereavement, or disappointment, or (bittereg 
of all) failure in his work? We feel this; in git 
ferent degrees we sorrow over it; but we look 
to God, and we say still, “ It is well; teach me ty 
know “that it 7s well.” Does he give wealth, and 
health, and earthly love, and success? We accept 
them joyfully, but we accept them thankfully, ang 
only ask him to keep us from idolising them, ang 
Is his righteousness 
seen plainly ruling this tangled world? We hail i; 
thankfully, and rejoice in his light. Do his Ways 
seem to us dark, evil conquering good, and doubi 
dimming faith ? We bow mournfully but trustfully, 
and know that over these lower clouds his sun js 
shining and flooding the great universe with light, 
Then in the active work of life, there is always 
the thought, “ He gave it to me; he called me toit, 
Whether it be little or great, it is part of God’s 
great Providence, of Christ’s great redemption.” 
There is always the struggle to do it heartily, 
thoroughly, simply, as unto God, not asking to 
see great results, not proud in success, not des- 
ponding in failure, but laying it humbly before 


_ him, and praying that he will make it and us that 


raises me up to the heaven which Christ opened | 


tome. What can I render to the Lord for all 
the benefits that he hath done unto me? Little 
enough, but all that I have. I will put away all 
thought of self, all idolatry of this world; I will 
give myself a living sacrifice to him !” 

If you would know what that spirit is in its 
brighter hours, hear our Lord declare, “It is my 
meat and drink to do my Father’s will, and to 
finish his work;” hear 
because to him “ to live is Christ;” “TI live,” he 
says, “ yet not J, but Christ liveth in me.” If you 
would know it in its hours of darkest trial, hear 
our Lord at his last passover: ‘‘ Now is my soul 
troubled; and what shall I say? Father, save me 
from this hour: yet for this cause came I to this 
hour. Father, glorify thy name.” 
the garden of Gethsemane: “ Not my will, but 
thine be done.” 

It is the one secret of a noble and a peaceful life 
—the one central reality of all the highest saint- 
liness. But yet, like all other of the Gospel’s 


St. Paul thank God , 


which he would have us to be 

There is in the hour of sin and of repentance— 
never so deeply felt as when we are nearest God— 
there is, I say, on the one hand, a perfect humility 
and trustfulnesg in his mercy, which teaches never 
to despair; and yet there is an earnest, unceas- 
ing longing to conquer sin in his service, and a 
knowledge that it can, it must be conquered, if we 
are really to be a sacrifice to him. And so, out 
of this, comes the childlike and yet manly spirit, 
hopeful and yet humble, serious yet never des- 
ponding, which marks the true servant of Christ, 
as it were, visibly with his Master’s cross. 

And besides, and above all these things, there is 
the constant desire to set forth Christ’s Gospel toll 
men, and to draw ail men unto him. It may be by 
direct, it may be by indirect ministry, by word or 


| by example, by influence or by authority. But he 


Hear him in | 


choicest blessings, it belongs to all. The youngest, | 
the simplest, the weakest, the most ignorant— | 


all can, if they will, make this sacrifice to God. 
What are its signs? Listen, and think whether 


you recognise them at all in yourselves, 

There is in it, first, a perfect resignation and 
trust in God, in regard of all external things which 
he sends as. 


Does he send poverty, or sickness, 


who is really dedicated to Christ cannot be con- 
tented with any lower thing; not with removing 
bodily suffering, not with assuaging sorrow, nob 
with destroying social or political evils, not with 
increasing civilisation and knowledge. All these 
things he will do—none so well—but in all he will 
feel there is a higher object; he will pray, he will 
long, he will strive unceasingly, never content til 
all men know God in Christ, and all men be 
following him consciously to heaven. 

These are the signs of the spirit which makes us 
a sacrifice to God. It hardly needs the last words 
of the text. “Holy” it must be, pure (that is) 
before God; for sin must be gradually conquered; 
it can no more live than the darkness can exist with 
the light. Never, indeed, is holiness perfect here; 
but it has the seed of the Divine life in it, always 
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growing and brightening, and casting off the though it be, as part of the g 


husk of sin and death. Holy it must be, and 
with that humble, childiike, half unconscious 
holiness, which alone bee?mes man. And it will 
be—it is—“ acceptable to (:4d,” for if is simply the 
only thing which he claims. Little enough it is. 
If we consider in any line of thought what God is, 
our very being seems lost. Yes, lost to our eyes, 
but not to his. You remember that’ beautiful 


passage in the Psalms, “ He telleth the number of 
the stars, and calleth them all by their names ;” 
and yet he, the same God, “ healeth them that are 
broken in heart, and ‘giveth medicine to heal their 


’ 


sickness.” He will accept our sacrifice, little 


A SUMMER 


IRLS and boys, come out to piay, 
Trees are green and fields are gay, 
While little birds carol on every spray— 
Girls and boys, come out to play. 





Leave your slates and close your books, 
Come explore my pleasant nooks, 

And see your shadows in mirroring brooks— 
Girls and boys, come out to play. 

Tread the springy sward again, 

Gather hawthorn down the lane, 

And link the delicate daisy chain— 

Girls and boys, come out to play. 


POPULAR 


BY J. F. WALLER, LL.D., AUTIOR OF “ PICTURES FROM ENGLISH LITERATURE,’ 





™ GREAT living novelist 
i “The man who first declared that 
4 ‘seeing was believing,’ laid his finger, 
| whether he kne'y it or not, on one of 
the fundamental follies of humanity.” 
If this be too strong a statement, at all events it 
expresses what is an undoubted truth—ihat we 
should be very slow in giving implicit belief to 
the testimony of our eyes. Indeed, it may be 
safely asserted that no other of our senses is so 
little trustworthy as our sight; that every day of 
our lives it is playing us false, and that, too, in 
relation to everything that is the subject of vision 
—shape, size, colour, distance, position, motion, 
number. 

Let us take these in the order we have men- 
tioned, and see if our assertion is not correct. 
And, first, as to shape. Here deception is of 
daily occurrence. Every day of our lives we see 


the sun as a flat circular disc, while the moon 
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reat sacrifice of his 
dear Son, in whom he is well pleased. 

Ounce more we must remind ourselves that this 
—not less, not more—is that which should be the 
life of each one of us. Be sure that in it we shal] 
find the deepest happiness and the truest peace in 
life. Come what will, nothing can harm us deeply, 
nothing pierce to the heart of our being. Be 
sure that in it, and in it alone, we shall find trust. 
fulness and peace in death, for God will be no 
stranger, Christ no mere name to us; and to us 
the hour of darkness will be as the dawn of a better 
light, and the last breath here the completion of 
the sacrifice. 


CALL. 


Come in quest of violets rare, 

Twine the primrose in your hair, 

And seek for the hyacinth fresh and fair— 
Girls and boys, come out to play. 


Heed—oh, heed my loving call! 

Fly the city’s frowning wall, 

I’ve a kiss for the cheek of one and all— 
Shall bring the roses into play. 


Be ye rich or be ye poor, 

Child of gentle or child of boor, 

Alike do I open to you my store, 

“So gather your May buds while you may.” 
Joun G. Warts. 


FALLACIES. 
“SEEING IS BELIEVING.” 


observes: | is always changing her form; yet we 








’ 


ETC. 


know that 
they are both nearly spherical. How often do we 
look at a distant building, seen for the first time, 
with the light coming entirely from behind it, so 
that there is no shading on the face presented to 
It appears a flat surface. Let us look at it 
again when the light comes obliquely upon it, so 
as to cast shadows from prominent portions, and 
we discover that it is round. Here our experience 
of the effect of light and shade corrects our sight, 
as would our sense of feeling, had we approached 
and handled the object. 

But this is not all. Despite of experience, the 
sight may still baffle us, and though forced to admit 
that the object is not flat, may deceive us as to its 
form. Every one of any observation must have 
remarked how, in architectural mouldings and or- 
naments, for instance, the form will appear convex 
or concave, as the light falls in one way or another. 

Again, the medium through which we see things 
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changes their apparent shape. Fish seen in a 
olobe filled with water is a familiar illustration 
of this fact; and most of us have observed the 
strange distortion of persons passing in the 
street seen through an imperfect window-pane. 
If we look out to sea on a calm day its surface 
appears to us to be level. A ship seen in the 
distance, with its hull hidden, proves to us that 
we are deceived in taking that to be a plane which 
js convex. 

Nor is the testimony of the sight to be relied 
on implicitly in relation to size. To say nothing of 


the brain of the size of distant objects, we have 
avery fumiliar illustration of a case in which the 
eye cheats us daily, notwithstanding our know- 
ledge of the deception. The sun appears to 
every one at its rising and setting larger than at 
noon; so that if a painter were to represent the 
same landscape on the same sized canvas at noon 
and at morning or evening, he would, in order to 
be true, not to reality, but to natural appearance, 
represent the sun actually larger in the latter case 





Rome, and after surveying the walls around you 
look right upwards. You will pronounce it in- 
deed to be very lofty; but walk over to onc o% the 
huge pilasters upon which the Papal arms are 
carved, a few feet above the base, as you think; 
stretch up your hand to touch them, and when you 


i have failed to do so, look up again to the dome. 


The disillusion, which was the result of the vast 
dimensions of everything around you, each in 
just proportion to the other, passes away in a 
moment. The scales, as it were, have fallen from 


your eyes, and you perceive that the distance is 
the fact that experience has perpetually to correct, | 
by an unconscious and instantaneous process of | 
reasoning, the false report that the eye sends to_ 


very much greater than you had at first imagined. 
The rarity or density of the media through which 
objects are visible affects our estimate of their dis- 


, tance, as they do of their size. Every weather-wise 
person knows that when rain is approaching distant 
| 


than inthe former. So objects seen through the , 


atmosphere when denser than usual, appear larger, 
and this is very noticeable in a fog. 

One would imagine that the eye might be safely 
trusted in relation to colour, but this is not so; 


and the instances of deception are more common , 


than people generally imagine or appreciate. For 
instance, gold mouldings on a ceiling will appear 


yellow when light is reflected from them, but | 


black when the light is absorbed. Again, when 


one looks for a long time on a bright object of | 


a certain colour, and then suddenly looks upon 


scenery will appear much nearer than it really is, 
and objects will be seen with great distinctness, 
such as houses, men, trees, cattle; so that one who 
saw the scene under these circumstances for the 
first time would pronounce the village church to be 
only one mile distant, when in reality it is two. 

*Distances at sea are very deceptive, and it re- 
quires much experience to be able to estimate 
them accurately. A landsman’s eyes, on his first 
voyage, are sure to lead him into all sorts of 
blunders. 

Don’t be too confident that your eye will always 
indicate to you the true position of what you look 
at. Observe a fish obliquely, when under the 


| water. He is certainly not where he seems to be, 
;as you would soon learn by driving a spear 


straight to the point that your vision indicates, 


| and when you have thrust in your spear slopingly 


something in another place, the latter often appears | 


to be of a colour complementary to the former: 
till, by degrees, the effect wears off, and we see it 
in its ordinary hue. So, when the light falls 
through coloured glass upon the white walls or 
flagging of a church, these will assume the hues of 
the medium through which the light passes, and 
were one not aware of the existence of the window, 
one might readily believe that the objects were 
coloured. In fact, light is perpetually making 
sport of our vision in a thousand ways in giving 


| 


false colours as well as false shapes to what we | 


look on, not only in cases where tinted light is 
thrown on the objects, but in the more ordinary 
ones of atmospheric influences, as in the cases 
of the hue of the heavens and the blue of distant 
hills, and many others which will readily occur to 
every thoughtful person. 

Who can trust the eye in estimating distances ? 
As distance affects our calculations of size, so size 
affects, reciprocally, our calculations of distance. 
Stand beneath the great dome of St. Peter’s at 


| 


and missed your object, look at the part of the 
shaft immersed in water, and you will sec it at an 
angle to the part out of the water, as if it were 
bent, so that your eye will refer the spear-head to 
a place very different to that where it really is. 
Mirages, such as are seen in the Straits of Mes- 
sina and other places, are very interesting illus- 
trations of the manner and extent of delusion to 
which the sight is subjected, not only as to the 
position, but also as to the right direction of the 
objects contemplated. Shores, houses, and vessels 
are not only seen above the horizon, when in 
reality they are below it, but they are some- 
times seen inverted—tree-tops, roofs, and hulls 
appearing downwards. Sometimes the mirage 
presents the appearance of a sheet of water, in 
which objects are reflected, and of course reversed, 
as they would be in a lake, which makes the de- 
lusion perfect. These appearances, common in 
Egypt and Persia, are occasionally seen in Europe. 
During the campaign of Napoleon I. in Egypt, 
the French soldiers, parched with thirst, were 
cruelly tantalised by this phenomenon. After the 
soil had become heated by the sun, the prospect 
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a 
seemed bounded by a general inundation. The , _ Sweeps by at a rate of thirty or forty miles an 
villages appeared as islands in a great lake; an 


inverted image being visible as if "reflected from | 
the surface of the water. On approaching, how- 


hour. Every wheel appears to haye, indeed, 

| lel ; 
motion paralle to that of the rail, as if jt slid 
|} along it; but the rotatory motion is entirely un. 


ever, the deceptive inundation receded, and the re- | discer nible, and the wheel appears to be a solid 


flected image vanished, to be succeeded by another, 
as some mere distant cbject c.une in sight. 

There is no delusion of the eye of “earlier date 
or of wider extent than that of motion. Since the 
days of Adam down to the present sight has been 
playing mankind false in this respect. Let philo- 
sophy come to our aid as often as she may to 


confute and detect the cheat, we yield ourselves | 


again and again, with ready facility, to be deceived. 
Nay, so unwilling are we to be disabused of false | 


impressions in this respect, that we popularly use | 


language suitable not to the reality but to the 
delusion. Who does not speak of the sun and the | 
moon rising and setting? For many a long age | 
the whole world believed in the motion of the | 
heavenly bodies round the immovable earth; and | 
when Galileo said that the earth went round on 
its own axis, learned and godly men shrank with 
horror at the impious declaration, and the Holy 
Inquisition took the heretic in hand, and they 
terrified (even if they did not actually torture) the 
illustrious old man, till his fortitude gave way, 
and he lied against God’s truth and his own know- 
ledge, and recanted the grand heresy; and yet he 


muttered to himself his testimony to the truth | 


the moment after. “‘ E pure se muove”’ (It moves, 
for all you can do or I can say to the contrary). 
Well, the world has learned to know that he 


disc that does not turn round. Yet the wheel does 
| revolve, and is not solid, but is furnished with 
| spokes radiating from the box to the tire with in. 
The rapidity of the motion causes the 
spokes to convey impressions to the eye more 
guickly than it can receive them with distinct. 
ness or register them separately. And thus the 
iteration of impression becomes a continuity of 
| Sensation till the interspaces are not noted, and 
| the whole wheel assumes to the eyes the appear. 
‘ance of a solid homogeneous plane. 
| For the like reason, ‘if a weight fixed to the end 
of a string be swung round with sufficient speed, 
the eye will see, not a revolving point, but a con- 
tinuous unmoving periphery. 

There is an illusion more rar ely noted, but which 
I have myself frequently seen in more than one 
‘locality. A high road runs for a considerable 
distance close by the side of a stream. Travel- 
ling on a vehicle, every one believes, as he looks 
‘along the road before him, that he is gently 
ascending, while at the same time the stream is 
running in the same direction and apparently 
going up hill with him. When the traveller looks 
at the slackened traces, his judgment is of course 
| corrected as to the incline of the road, but the 
delusion still recurs when he looks away. 

I will add but one other instance in which the 








| 


| 
| 


was right; and the truth he muttered stealthily | eye is readily deceived as to the direction of motion. 
is now proclaimed loud-tongued in every village , Looking long and fixedly at the cups on the vane 
school in the civilised world. But what matter | of an anemometer as they went rapidly round, 


for that? We all practically ignore the fact in 
daily life, and have to think ourselves out of the 
delusion and into the reality. And more than 
that, there are still thousands of men, women, and 
children, not only in Savagedom but in Christen- 
dom, who never for a moment believed anything 


else but the delusion, and would laugh at any one | 


who told them the truth, or mayhap scalp or slay 
one for one’s pains. 

A contrary deception takes place daily, in which 
the stationary beholder appears to be moving, while 
the body which is moving appears to be stationary. 
Thus, when two railway trains are at a platform, 
the spectator in the one at rest who looks steadily 
at that in motion is impressed with the idea that 


the latter is at rest and his own train moving by it, | 


till the other, having passed by, the eye rests on 
the platform, which is now visible, and the illusion | 
instantly vanishes. 


But a stranger cheat than this is sometimes | 


effected when the very rapidity with which a body 
moves induces the belief that it is at rest. Watch 
the wheels of the carriages of a railway train as it 


I have become uncertain in which direction they 
moved; and could, by an effort of the will, imagine 
they were going from left to right or from right to 
left, according to the point of revolution on which 
I fixed my eye. This results from mistaking the 
position of the nearest cup for that of the most 
remote. 

Even in relation to nwiber the eye is not always 
truthful, though in this respect it is more faith- 
worthy than in the other cases we have been con- 
| Sidering. To speak of drunkards seeing double is 
“an old joke, but is founded in truth. A disordered 
stomach will produee the same result; and if one, 
in the abstraction of thought, with the hand on the 
_brow, happens to place the thumb against the out- 

ward angle of the eye so as to change the direction 
_of the axis of vision, he will see the same objects 
in different places at the same time, or, in other 
_ words, two objects will seem to be present instead 
of one. 
| In all these illustrations of ocular deception I 
have made no mention of the numerous contri- 
vances in which science conspires to cheat the 
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yision—as the stereoscope, in relation to shape; the 
kaleidoscope, in relation to number ; the reflector, 


toys both in relation to motion and colour. 

The reports of our criminal jurisprudence are 
fall of cases of mistaken identity, resulting from 
the mind taking the testimony of the eye to be 
the whole truth, and so coming to a false con- 
dusion. The eye conveyed to the sensoriun cer- 
tain facts of shape, height, size, colour, and so 
forth, which were common to both individuals, but 
omitted to report those things in which the one 
differed from the other; and so partial truth be- 
came falsehood. Men have been convicted and 
executed for crimes of which they were innocent, 
or have been saved after sentence, by the confes- 


sion or detection of the real criminal whom they | 


have resembled. 

I remember, many years ago, twin brothers in 
one of our metropolitan cities who caused much 
confusion and amusement by their wonderful re- 
semblance. This was enhanced by the fact that 
they were very remarkable-looking men, so that if 
you had only seen one of them you would be dis- 
posed to say tha: his match could not be found in 
the world. But to see them together (and they 


seldom were separate) you would rub your eyes, 


and think you saw double. At a certain hour 
of the day they appeared arm in arm, dressed in 


) . . . . . 
clothes precisely similar in every respect, with 
} . . . . 
their brown peaked beards trimmed alike to a hair, 
me : . | : 
+ relation to position; and some very ingenious | 


and strutting with a most peculiar walk which it 
would be impossible to imitate. Innumerable 
were the blunders and mistakes which arose from 
this resemblance. At taverns, one of them would 
| go to the bar and order supper for two, and then 
_ join his companion at a table. When the waiter 
| produced the bill, neither would admit that he 
| gave the order; and the perplexed attendant could 
not fix on either. To do them justice, they always 
| settled the bill after amusing themselves at 
|the expense of the man. On several occasions 
| they got into rows, one of them keeping quiet 
while the other broke the peace, when they both 
| contrived to shift their places in the mélée, and 
| the injured party could not swear to the iden- 
| tity of the offender. At last, in a midnight scuffle, 
one of them committed rather a violent assault, 
whereupon his antagonist left his mark so unmis- 
| takably upon the assailant’s face, that when they 
'were both brought from the lock-up before the 
| justice of the peace the next morning, there was 
| no difficulty of identification, and his worship put 
the right man in the right place for four-and- 
twenty hours! 

And now I hope my readers will concur with 
| me in admitting that the adage, “ Seeing is believ- 
| ing,” is founded on a popular fallacy. 
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; BEAUTIFUL spring day! 
A| put on her best green dress; the 
| weeping willow droops elegantly down 


Nature has 


with its small fresh foliage; and the 





eye is relieved once more by something 
pleasanter to look on than dry grey stems, like so 
many living broomsticks. 
chantress of the changing year—has shaken out her 


Spring—the lovely en- 


store of early flowers from her vernal cornucopia, 
The pussies of the hedge are casting off their 
fury coats, and putting on their feathery dress; the 
deep-blue violet sends its perfume into the balmy 
air, as a welcome to the season; and the daisy’s 
modest star peeps out thickly from the fresh young 
grass, 

A beautiful spring day! and all is lovely and 
laughing out of doors; but in that deep bay-window 
stands a little girl, not looking bright like the out- 
side world, but quite otherwise. She is moody, not 
to say cross; there is an ugly pout of her lips; her 
dimpled cheeks are resting in the palms of her hands, 
with her elbows on the window-sill; and she seems 
to find strange amusement in flattening her little 
Pug-nose against the pane of glass. She stares with- 


out really seeing, otherwise her sulks would have 
passed away, while gazing at the cheerful scene out- 
side with those large intelligent eyes of hers. A 
cast-off book lies open on the floor, looking for all 
the world as if the naughty puss had flung it away 
in a fit of ill-humour. I wonder what is the matter 
with her; I think I know, for she has been standing 
like that for the last hour. But, poor child, she has 
no dear mamma to tell her what todo; and so, being 
idle and unoccupied, she is tired and tiresome. What 
a precious heaven-sent blessing is a fond mother! 
Learn, then, little readers, to prize that best of all 
earthly friends. 

How long little May might have remained there, 
pressing her nose against the pane, and clouding 
the glass with her breath, it is not easy to say ; but, 
happily for her, and fortunately for the hours which 
she would have idled away. just then the door opened, 
and some one came in so silently that he was not 
heard. 

He is a middle-aged, kind-looking gentleman, and 
the pug-nosed puss is so like him that there is no 
mistaking that he is her papa, but with this difference, 
that he does not appear cross as she is, but has much 
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of spring sunshine about him. Looking round the 
room, he socn discovers his child, and (what is more) 
the mood she is in. 

So he goes up to her, and taking down one of her 
hands from her chubby cheeks, and fondly stroking 
her curly hair, says, “ Well, my little May, have you 
nothing better to do than to look idly through the 
dulled window-pane, and play tricks with your nose?” 

“No,” she answers sulkily; “for I have no book 
to read.” 

Now it was ve.’y wrong of her to say so, fer it was 





not true. 
choice, and purposely bought for her; but it did not 
please her in her present mood, and so she had 
thrown it away. 

Papa sighs distressedly at this naughty speech, 
for he plainly sees that his child has given way to 
her old enemy—temper. 

But the wise father always reproves mildly, for he 
thinks it the best as well as the right way; so he 
draws little May quite close to him, puts his arm 
round her, and says kindly but seriously, “No book 
How is this? Why, my child, did I 
not yesterday buy and bring you the very one you 
longed for? You surely have not read that through 
already!” 

May turned very red, and the reluctant reply came 
out at last: “No; but it is so—so dull and tedious, 
papa, I don’t like it.” 

* Ah, is that it, puss?” said the kind parent, with a 
smile that meant something more. ‘“‘ You have come 
out with the real truth now. I told you that a certain 
little woman of my acquaintance, who often thinks 


to read, May! 


that she knows better than her elders, could not yet 
understand the book which she had obstinately set 
But this little bit of conceit was 
loud in asserting her ability to comprehend it, and 
felt very indignant at my thinking otherwise. Now, 
my little woman, who is neither stupid nor dull, will 
in a year or two be able to understand the book 


her heart upon. 


perfectly well. 
conceit, which is one of your great faults, my child, 


have a nice walk together; and I will let you have 
‘a book to read’ as we go along, which you will 
really understand and much enjoy, I think.” 

May brightened up quickly at the prospect of a 
walk with papa, for that was always a great treat; 


She had a book—a book of her own | 


THE QUIVER. 


| us see what we shall find to interest us 








But here she is, ready for her walk. She is now 
the good-humoured, happy little puss, which she 
certainly was not just now; and, before starting, she 
is heard to say, “ Papa, I want to tell you that I 
think I was very naughty about the book, and indeed 
Iam very sorry. Do tell me that you are not angry 
now.” 

“No, May, no; papa is not angry, but very glad 
to hear you own yourself wrong. Come along, let 
in our 
walk,” 

And they at once set out happily and cheerily 
along some pleasant wood-paths, May is running 


| and skipping along, now before her father, now at 


So, as a good lesson against seif- | 


g> 
his side, for she is never known to be able to walk 
quietly for more than a few minutes at a time. 

They have now reached a delightful little knoll, 
rising up on the outskirt of the wood. May stops 
before a young fir-tree, about as tall as herself, which 
has put forth an unusual number of light green 
“ends,” as she calls them, forming a pretty con- 
trast with the deep green of its other parts. 

“Well, May, let me know what you are thinking 
about, while you look at that little fir-tree.” 

*“T don’t know that Iam thinking of anything else, 
but that it looks very pretty.” 

“Oh, May! but I think I can make you read some- 
thing more in it than merely pleasure for the eye. 
See, that new shoot is grafted, as it were, on the old 
one, and every year that dark-green tree puts forth 
hundreds like it. In winter it rests from growing, 
and collects new strength, and although heavily 
laden perhaps with snow, its current of life flows on 
unceasingly; when spring returns the sap rises higher 
and higher through numberless little fibrous vessels. 
It sends out, as a welcome, all those tiny litile ‘ends, 
as you call them, until, as years speed on, the tiny 
shrub grows up into a tall strong tree, like those 
which you see yonder. 

“ Now, I think that my May is one of those tender 
little ‘ends,’ grafted on the old bough. The sunshine 


| of spring, which beams upon her, is the light of God’s 

suppose you give me that book to keep for you till 
. . | 

then, and own that I was right, and we will go and 


and with a happy face, she twined her little arms | 


round his neck, kissed him once and again, and ran 
off to get ready. 

It is no wonder that her fond father is thinking 
he while over his early grief, and how much his 
ittle May is needing a tender and judicious mother’s 
care. 


+ 
7 
A 


love, which gladdons her heart, and helps her to 
grow in grace and wisdom ; so that, if heavily laden, 
perhaps, in later years with cares and trials of life, 
my child’s strength may not fail, but, borne up by the 
undercurrent of faith and true religion, may survive 
all earthly storms, and in the power of God attain 
full spiritual growth.” 

Now May, of all things, liked to hear her papa speak 
in this way; for, being much alone, her little mind 
often took a contemplative turn. And so now shé 


| 
‘had listened to him with eager pleasure, and the 


light which shone in her intelligent eye showed how 


| well she understood and profited by what he said. 


His means are small; he has much to do in | 


his parish, with a large field for pastoral work. May | 
is much left to herself alone, for she is an only child, 
:nd her mother died soon after her birth. 


| full stop with a shout of delight. 





After a few moments’ thought, however, she is once 
more running on before him; but soon comes to a 
She has found, 


peeping out of some last year’s dry leaves, a little 
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Rete 
sweet-scented tuft of first spring violets. 
haste she runs back to her father, and drags him up 
to her treasure, that he may share her joy. Her glad 
smile is reflected in his face; but it is for some other 
reason which May does not yet understand. She 
hastily kneels down to pick them—and every one of 
them too—when her hand is held back. 

“Stop, little woman; I want you to tell me first 
how you have found out these violets, so well hidden 





as they seem to be.” 

“Why, papa,” said the wondering child, “there 
was such a sweet smell of violets here, that I looked 
about and soon found them.” 


! 
In eager 


own this hasty stream seems to have? How it foams 


' and frets against all restraint in its narrow bed! 


But it is of no use, it cannot have its own way; a 
strong Will has placed it where it is. Come, let us 
follow it, and see what becomes of all this want of 
self-control.” 


“Yes,” said the delighted child; thoughtfally 


adding, “do you know, papa, that I think it is very 


“Just as I thought, my child; the violet teaches | 


us two great lessons. It is the true emblem of 
modest virtue. It loves to hide its pretty head, 
and must be sought for; it avoids the glare of day, 
unlike most of its sister flowers. So modest virtue 
has always her reward, and will be discovered 
sooner or later, as you have found these out by their 
sweet perfume. This, dear May, is the more simple 
lesson to be learnt from this charming flower. But 
Ihave yet another for you. See how these violets 
are hidden under the dry leaves of last year’s 
summer. They seem to me the lovely blossoms 
which faith brings forth amid the trials of earth ; 
they are like the Word of God, which breaks out 
into light, however smothered by worldly thoughts. 
Amid the ruins of time that word remaéns, like as 
these violets amid the dead dry leaves. Then learn, 
my child, from this simple flower these two great 
lessons. You may pick them all now, and as you 
do so take to heart their gentle teaching, and learn 
from them to avoid your besetting sin, self-conceit. 
And I hope that you will now see what wonderful 
lessons may be read from God’s own writing in this 
great book of Nature.” 

“Oh, is that the book which you promised to help 
me read, dear papa? You do make things so plain 
and pleasant that I can easily understand all you say,” 
observed the happy child; while, raising the fresh 
bunch of violets, she fondly kissed and thanked him. 

For some time they walked on in silence, May 
looking intently into her pretty flowers, just as if her 
bright eye, in colour almost like them, was reading 
a hidden tale in their deep-blue calix. The thought- 
ful father meanwhile is pondering on her who is 
gone before to that far-off land where flowers fade 
not, and on the little one by his side, impulsive and 
clever beyond her years; whose lone life it is his duty 
to train as well as to cheer. 
until they come suddenly to one of those merry little 
mountain streams, dancing in the sunbeams, very 
wilful, very wild; rushing down over stems and 
stones, and forming mimic cascades over the rough 
They follow the impatient stream 
downwards, and, stopping a minute beside it, papa 
says— 

“Do you see here, May, what a little temper of its 


and rugged rocks. 


headlong rush. 


like me when I am out of temper, and try to have 


| my own way, and fret myself into a passion.” 


“You have guessed my thoughts too. For I was 
just going to ask you, little puss, what this wayward 
stream put you in mind of. And if I am not very 
much mistaken it will teach you another useful 
lesson.” 

They have now nearly reached the foot of the hill, 
where they find that the impetuous stream has a 
great fall—a great smash, as we might call it—in its 
It has dashed on and on, until it 
could no longer stop itself; and so has tumbled in 
great disorder over a big block of granite, foaming 


| frightfully. Still further down, with broken strength 


and fury spent, it has gained prudence from ex- 
perience, and may be seen flowing peacefully and 
smoothly along, making itself useful to the meadows 


| below. 


“There, May, see how good and quiet the im- 
petuous child is now. That tumble over the great 
rough stone has shown it how foolish it is to waste 
time and strength in its own headstrong way. But 
now, having profited by its punishment, it is happy 
in itself, and become useful to others.” 

May sighs (like many a penitent child, who 
wishes, but finds it difficult; to be good), and says, 
“ How I wish that I could always be like this moun- 
tain stream as it now is. It does look so much 
prettier while flowing peacefully through the green 
meadows with the sunshine gleaming on it. But 
indeed, dear papa, I do try very often to keep my 


_ temper; but somehow, when I least expect it, there 


I am, off again.” 


' understand. 
And now they stroll on, 





“My darling, prayer alone and the grace of Christ 
can help you govern your unruly temper ; but do not 
You papa has his fights to fight ; but God 
And now, little woman, you have 


despair. 
always helps him. 
read some pages out of a beautiful book to-day, which 
always lies open before us, if we will but read it with 
a willing mind. Its truths are illustrated all around 
us—truths that even a child like you can perfectly 
How do you like what you have been 
reading to-day ?” 

“Oh, so much, dear, dear, papa! it is a beautiful 
book. Do let me read some more.” 

“ Not now, my child, we have read enough for one 


day.” And so saying, they returned home to the 


| pretty parsonage, passing under the portico overrun 


with honeysuckle and guelder-roses. 
May’s first care on entering her room was to put 
her precious violets into water; and then, curling 
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herself up in her little chair, she sat for a long time 
quite still, gazing intently at her dark-blue violets, to 
the very bottom of the bunch, as if she expected some 
elf to come out of them and speak to her. 

Her fond old nurse watches May very seriously; 
and, shaking her head, thinks that there must be 
something very much amiss to keep her little chatter- 
box so long silent; and not till the dear old soul 


bends down over her, and strokes her glossy curls, | 


does the little woman awake from her fit of musing ; 
but then, throwing her arms around nurse’s neck, 
she kisses her with a beaming smile, and says— 

“Oh, nursy! I have had such a delightful walk 
with papa, and have found the first spring violets.” 

“Well, puss, I was thinking that it must be some- 
thing quite out of the common to make you so oddly 
silent.” 

* * * * *% ¥* 

That night, as May was fast asleep, well tucked up 
in her snug bed, she dreamed all sorts of queer 
dreams. First, she was a spring violet; then she 
was watching the fretful foaming mountain stream 
among the stones. Next she was sitting on the edge 
of the quiet brooklet in the meadow, gathering 
forget-me-nots ; and then she saw heaven open, and 
her sainted mother smiling on her, whom she had 
only known in beautiful dreams. 

Often after this happy day, little May and her 
papa used to go out together to read in that same 
wonderful Book of Natwre, whose every page and every 
word is full of God’s sweet teaching. 

CORALIE. 
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Genta] QUIRREL—squirrel, hop and hop, 
A>), Up and up, to the green tree-top ; 






Ah, I can see you up there on that bough, 
Sitting right over my head, you are now. 

What have you there in your little red paws ? 
What are you holding so fast in your claws ? 

Is it a beech-nut, or acorn, or what ? 

Is it a tempting brown filbert you've got ? 
Sharp-eyes, you bushy-tail, chattering up there, 
You and your wife live well, up in the air; 

That you know better than I, I suppose ; 

Ah, I don’t want the shells down on my nose. 
Oh, what a jump! don’t you fear that you’ll fall ? 
Well done; that’s better, and that, best of all! 
Where do you live? merry squirrel, tell me, 

In some great hollow in this great tree ? 

In it, pa says, a nice warm bed you form ; 

With moss you stuff it so cosy and warm ; 
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And that you’ve stores of nice nuts in holes near, 
For breakfasts and dinners when winter is here, 
And while I’m talking your bright eyes I see; 
What are you thinking now, squirrel, of me? 
W. C. Bennert, 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

114, What remarkable difference is there in the 
signification attached to the term “ visitation” as 
used in the Old and New Testaments ? 

115. There is, in the Old Testament, an exact 
parallel to the passage in which St. Paul describes 
his sensation when stricken by the light on his way 
to Damascus. 

116. In connection with, and in consequence of, 


| what event did the Jews, according to St. John’s 





Gospel, seek to slay Jesus ? 

117. The words of Christ, “ Till I come,” seem to 
be referred to in one of the Epistles. Where ? 

118. Quote a passage in which the Jewish division 
of the night into watches is distinctly set forth. 

119. That the remembrance of the wanderings in 
the desert was still held by the Israelites appears 
from the war-cry on the occasion of the rebellion of 
Sheba, Where do we find this? 

120. “Ichabod” was named from lamentable oc- 
currences at his birth (1 Sam. iv. 21). Give other 
instances of a like kind. 

121. There is strictly only one prophecy of the 
exact manner in which our Lord should be put to 
death. Quote it. 

122. One of the prophets was smitten by dumb- 
ness. How long did this last ? 

123. Our Lord quoted a passage which does not 
appear in our canonical books of Scripture. 

124, Quote a passage in which our Lord calls the 
Psalms the “ Law.” 

125. The reply of Michal’s priest to the Danites was, 
“Go in peace.” Quote other instances of the phrase. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 368. 


105. Mark v.7; Acts xvi. 17; Heb. vii. 1. 

106. Twice. Mark vii. 6 and xv. 28. 

107. Isa. lii. 10. Because St. Luke was writing for 
| Gentiles. 


108. Mark vi. 7. When “he sent them out by 
two and two; and gave them power over unclean 
and John vii. 8—When he went up alone 


spirits ;” 
to the Jews’ feast of tabernacles. 
109. Acts xvi. 3. When he circumcised Timothy 


because of the Jews which dwelt in those quarters— 


| i.e., Iconium and Lystra. 
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hich may stil be out, as it is desirable to close the account without further 
A statement of the Fund will shortly be laid before our readers.—EvD. Q. 





